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BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND. —Cow/fer, 



































MONA’S “ DAILY ROUND AND COMMON TASK.” 


“WAIT A YEAR.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


WEN the December weather came damp and 
: chilly, with its grey leaden sky, misty morn- 
ings, and, only too frequently, small drizzling rain 
in the afternoon, Mona found her walks to and fro 
from the farm far from pleasant. But one day there 
was a change in the usual appearance of the sky. A 
igh soft wind drove away the clouds, and the sun 
No. 1420,—starcy 15, 1879. 





came out, the precursor, as the unlearned in meteor- 
ology supposed, of the bright genial weather of 
Christmas. It wanted but a week to the holidays, 
when Edward was to come home, and the sisters would 
for a time give no more lessons. Each looked forward 
to passing together more cheery days than they had 
yet known since their bereavement. On this par- 
ticular day the promise of the morning was not kept. 
A small fine rain commenced in the afternoon, and 
the dark clouds began again to gather. Fearing to 
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encounter worse weather by waiting, Mona started 
ov her way home a little earlier than usual, hoping 
thus to escape a wetting, which for her meant damage 
to her limited wardrobe, and perhaps a severe cold. 
Glancing with some misgiving at the blackening 
skies, she drew her cloak more tightly round her, 
and quickened her pace as much as her strength per- 
mitted. 

This was one of the disagreeables likely to be fre- 
quently repeated ; it formed a part of her life. The 
winter is long, and must be dreary when all weathers 
have to be faced on foot in the country, especially as 
the fine large trees, for which Hillesden is famed, 
overshadowed the road in places, looking gaunt and 
bare and desolate. The wind was sighing and moan- 
ing, and bending their hoary tops hither and thither. 
As Mona reached one of these spots, and passed from 
the open ground into the darker shadow of the inter- 
lacing branches, a sudden gust shook them furiously. 

‘‘That means a storm,’”’ she said to herself. ‘I 
wish I were in the park.” She pressed on through 
the increasing gloom, when an unexpected peal of 
thunder, loud and sharp, burst over her head, suc- 
ceeded by a deluge of rain, large drops, against which 
there was no defence, and almost immediately the 
rattling hail fell upon and around her, rending her 
umbrella in pieces, and smiting her with a force she 
could only resist by returning to the dangerous 
shelter of the trees, to be again driven thence by the 
lightning. Peal followed peal, accompanied by 
vivid flashes, and the water ran in rivulets about her. 
When the thunder ceased, the wind, coming in gusts, 
whirled her aside from the path, and the rain fell 
fast in heavy noisy drops. 

On reaching the entrance into the park, Mona 
hesitated which way to go, but a few steps within 
the palings decided her. The loose soil mixed with 
the dead leaves balled under her boots; she would 
have to stop and clean them every few minutes, so 
that the short way would in the end be the longest, 
and by far the most fatiguing. Nor would there be 
much shelter from the bare branches overhead; the 
wind whistling through them aggravated the desolate 
aspect of both earth and sky, which the stormy 
atmosphere rendered each minute more dusky and 
more melancholy. Returning to the highway, as, on 
the whole, to be preferred, Mona struggled on, though 
chilled and discouraged by the sudden gusts that 
eame howling over the open ground wherever the 
hedges were low or broken, choosing the middle of 
the road, which the heavy rain had rendered harder 
than the rest; and feeling forlorn and wretched, 
knowing also that the same scene might, nay, was 
almost certain to, be frequently repeated. If only 

she were sure of a kindly welcome at home after 
these manifold discomforts, she thought to herself, 
but that would not be, her mother was quite 
estranged from her. 

The weight of moisture in the air, so physically de- 
pressing, was not so hard to bear as the hopelessness 
of a heart heavy with its own solitude. Nita could 
do nothing against Mrs. Moreton’s twofold grievance. 
First, Mr. Sinclair’s unkindness in turning them out 
of the Rectory; and now Mona’s folly and thought- 
lessness in crippling the family by refusing to estab- 
lish herself in life. On one or other of these strings 
she was continually harping, unwittingly doing more 
to disturb her own happiness and that of those about 
her than is ordinarily effected by the great tangible 


dispensations. To them we learn to bow in resigna- 
tion. There is a grandeur in the grief that only the 
Great Physician can heal; but for the petty vexa- 
tions caused by the follies or temper of others, the 
constant if not severe stings that are no sooner soothed 
than renewed, a counter-irritation is almost always 
set up, which works not the less painfully for being 
continually repelled. When people, asin Mrs. More- 
ton’s case, are unable to recognise the rights of 
others, their wailings, more loud than just, lose very 
much of their effect. 

Mona knew very well that on the present occasion 
she must infallibly be in the wrong. If she took cold, 
her mother would blame her for being caught in the 
storm, saying she ought to have waited until it was 
over; and had she remained, she would have been 
equally censured for going home in the dark. Just 
now the worst consideration for Mona was the 
damaged state of her apparel, and the difficulty of 
replacing it. Except for the blasts of wind that came 
at intervals, the violence of the storm appeared over. 
The rain fell more moderately, and for that reason, 
perhaps, more hopelessly ; but Mona felt so tired and 
chilled, that on passing a cottage where one of her 
old favourites lived, she decided to go in for a rest. 

Mrs. Horwood was rheumatic and generally ailing. 
Mona had been accustomed to visit her ever since she 
was a child, in the days of her prosperity, to assist 
her; and now occasionally on the Sunday, or in a 
leisure half-hour, she went to read or chat with her 
old friend. Mrs. Horwood was one of the poetic poor, 
clean and cheerful, who, when not obliged to keep 
her bed, sat in her easy-chair by the cheery fireside 
in a neatly-quilled cap, with a large coloured apron 
over a dark print gown, always contented, pleased 
to be noticed, but never uttering a word of complaint 
or harbouring an envious thought against those better 
off than herself. Though she lived alone, her son and 
daughter-in-law, with their young family, occupied a 
small tenement close by, and the children were often 
in and out, her son’s wife taking care of her when she 
was unable to do for herself. Though Mona had not 
visited her for some time, she nevertheless doubted 
not of her welcome. 

Without knocking, Mona turned the handle of the 
door and went in. Standing in her dripping garments 
in a passage scarcely three feet square, she lifted the 
latch of an inner room, and called to Mrs. Horwood 
that she was coming to chat with her as soon as she 
had taken off her cloak. 

‘Don’t come near me, for I am drenched through 
and through, and shall bring back your rheumatism,” 
said Mona, eagerly, fancying she heard Mrs. Hor- 
wood moving. ‘1 will slip off my cloak, and hang 
it up out of your way ;” and with her numbed fingers 
she was fumbling at the fastening, when Mr. Sinclair 
appeared in the doorway. 

‘Miss Moreton, permit me,” was his salutation as 
he volunteered to assist her in removing her saturated 
wrap. 

‘“No, thank you,’’ she answered, drawing back. 
‘‘T am already well soaked, and will go into Mrs. 
Horwood’s little back place to hang these wet things 
out of her way.” 

“Mrs. Horwood is not here,’ she observed, look- 
ing round on her return, having laid aside her cloak ; 
her dress, petticoats, and boots being hopelessly 
damaged with the rain, and her bonnet, or rather 
what had once been one, presenting a most miserable 
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from the few smouldering embers remaining in the 
grate, working with despairing energy against insur- 
inountable obstacles. 

‘‘Mrs. Horwood is not here; she is upstairs in 
her bed, suffering from an acute attack of her old 
enemy. Fray come and sit down there, while I try 
if it is possible to get something of a fire,” he said, 
indicating the one easy-chair he had put at a little 
distance from the chimney-corner. 

‘‘Ah!” he added, impatiently, ‘“‘there seems no 
chance of procuring any heat. I wonder where the 
old lady keeps her wood and coal, or whether she has 
any at all. What can we do?” he said, looking 
round in search of some article convertible into fuel 
which his principles at that moment would have per- 
mitted him to sacrifice. ‘‘Is there no broomstick or 
wooden handle to something or other that we can 
confiscate? I should be sorry to burn the old lady’s 
chairs or any property that might have associations; 
butsomething must go; I cannot see you shiver with 
cold like that.” 

“Stay your hand, and I will see what I can find,” 
cried Mona, arresting him as he caught up an old 
wooden stool and was about to dismember it. 

From a corner in the tiny back room she speedily 
produced a few pieces of coal and a whole faggot 
of twigs and small wood intended for lighting fires, 
which Mr. Sinclair seized and carried off with ex- 
pressions of satisfaction, and, in spite of Mona’s 
remonstrance, would have cast too lavishly upon the 
obstinate fire had she not assured him that she knew 
more about small fireplaces than he did, having often 
lighted a fire for Mrs. Horwood as well as at home. 

Constrained by his own ill-success to relinquish 
the task in her favour, he stood by watching her 
adroitness with philosophical pleasure, as, after 
selecting the stick that suited best, she broke it into 
pieces and thrust it into the slowly-kindling flame 
with scientific precision. 

“T may at least do the breaking, I can make no 
mistake there,’ he said, taking possession of the 
half-burnt faggot. 

“Into three instead of two pieces,” rejoined Mona, 
a pretty, mischievous smile breaking over her face 
at thus disturbing this little bit of self-assertion. 

‘You have done your part successfully, now I will 
feed and keep it up,”’ he said, pointing to the cheerful 
blaze issuing from the crackling wood, and beginning 
to cast a warm glow over the small room, into which 
the dusky light from without was admitted sparingly 
through the diamond-paned casement. ‘You must 
now return to the arm-chair, Miss Moreton, and I 
will fetch the cloak to dry.” 

He was going to do so, when Mona prevented him. 
“Oh, no; that would be unkind to Mrs. Horwood, 
as the wet would dirty her kitchen.” 

“We could send some one to clean it up.” 

‘‘And replace the coal and faggots,” suggested 
Mona. 

“‘ Ay, with interest,” returned Mr. Sinclair, gaily ; 
“but I am wondering if we cannot commit further 
depredations.” He glanced from the kettle on the 
hob to some cups and saucers standing on the board. 
“Mrs. Horwood has just had her tea; I declined 
taking a cup with her, but that will not prevent me 
from having one with you. Young Mrs. Horwood 
brought it upstairs to her mother-in-law when I 
began my visit. Perhaps you also know where the 
tea-caddy is kept? A cup of hot tea is the very 
thing for you if we can get it.” 





Mona nodded in the direction of the other chimney- 
corner, where a triangular wooden cupboard occupied 
a small space. 

“You are a frequent visitor, I should say, Miss 
Mona,”’ observed Mr. Sinclair, using for the first time 
the name familiar to every one in the parish. ‘I 
will go up and explain our necessities to Mrs. 
Horwood after settling the kettle on the fire,” he 
continued, suiting the action to the word; ‘“ and 
you shall make it boil, get the cups and saucers, and 
prepare the tea. I offer you no aid, remembering 
that you have twice contemned my assistance during 
the short time you have been in the cottage.” 

‘‘Are you sure there is water in it?” asked 
Mona, with another smile strangely fascinating. 
What had come over her that she felt so light- 
hearted in spite of wind and rain, wet garments, the 
drawing-on of evening, and the distance from home ? 
Was it the pleasant glow of returning heat in this 
quiet nook contrasted with her late warfare against 
the fierce elements that diffused over her the warmth 
and cheerfulness of unwonted comfort? Was it the 
novel instinct of feeling herself cared for, watched 
over with kindly solicitude, and so sure of this one 
friend, from whom circumstances had so long kept 
her apart, that she was unconsciously lured from 
her habitual seriousness? Perhaps it was a combi- 
nation of all these feelings acting upon her without 
reflection, but as she stood before the fire, as the 
ruddy gleams lighted up the picture, she was a very 
different person from the thoughtful, sad-looking 
girl with whom Mr. Sinclair was hitherto acquainted. 
He stopped in his walk towards the door at her sug- 
gestive challenge. 

“‘Oh, I beg your pardon, it is half full,” said 
Mona, lifting up the lid. ‘Shall I really make some 
tea?” 

“T have no doubt Mrs. Horwood will give us 
permission if she has any in the house.” 

Whilst Mr. Sinclair mounted the narrow staircase 
Mona looked into the cupboard. There was the old- 
fashioned canister she well remembered, and with tea 
in it, but, alas! for the other condiments. There was 
some moist sugar in a basin, and a little milk still 
remaining in a jug on the tea-tray. Mona could hear 
them talking upstairs, but remained below, fearing 
that the moisture about her clothes might be bad for 
her old friend’s rheumatism. By the time Mr. Sin- 
clair returned she had arranged the tray with two 
blue cups and saucers and teapot to match upon a 
small table in front of the fire. They were Mrs. 
Horwood’s best. She would not have taken them for 
herself, but to honour the rector it must be so. 

‘‘We are welcome to everything she has in the 
house,’ repeated Mr. Sinclair, on his return. ‘So 
make some strong tea—it must be very good indeed 
if I am to partake of it. And now let me help you. 
I can hardly fail to do right in lifting the kettle, 
provided you tell me when to pour out and when to 
stop. By-the-by, I was to make the old lady’s 
excuses for not asking you to go and see her this 
evening. She is easy now, and is afraid that you 
might carry some dampness into her room, which is 
more than probable.” 

The bright fire with the dying daylight was agree- 
able. And soon the tea, hot and steaming, was 
poured out, and they sat down, one on each side of 
the table that Mona had placed within a comfortable 
range of the hearth. 

Mr. Sinclair had not seen much of Mona Moreton— 
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chiefly in her place at church, and frequently at 
a distance in her walks to and from the farm. Not 
only he had never gene a step out of his way to meet 
her, but, if he had made any effort at all, it had 
rather been to avoid her. Yet, all the same, his 
interest in her had never wavered, and he waited, 
hoping that a time would come when he might be 
able to befriend her. Around her was a certain 
pathos, a haunting beauty, which followed him wher- 
ever he went,—about the parish, into his study, and 
sometimes into his dreams. The pure, sweet, intel- 
lectual face raised to his every Sunday with an ear- 
nest sadness, mingled with the serenity that comes 
from an uncomplaining spirit, engaged his admira- 
tion, and all he heard of her from others riveted his 
esteem. Her position in her own household, as well 
as in life, threw over her the glamour of a romance 
he was yet young enough to feel. Unselfish to an 
unusual degree, devoted to a mother whose fancies, 
to say the least, were trying, and bearing adversity 
in a manner that indicated innate dignity of cha- 
racter, he could not help conceding to her the 
honour a good man will ever feel for a high type of 
womanhood. As he looked at her now the picture 
was changed—her eyes were bright with a happy 
expression, and smiled, as her mouth did, with 
fascinating sweetness. 

The change was so great that Mr. Sinclair was fain 
to philosophise over it. ‘‘ The human heart does not 
require so very much for happiness. When pure and 
trained to simplicity it can do with very little,” he 
reflected, glancing from Mona to the plain and 
scanty furniture of the room, with its all but bare 
walls and bricked floor, which last object made him 
immediately place under her feet the stool he had so 
nearly burnt in her service. ‘“‘ She looks so contented 
even in this poor cottage, which is very different 
from her former home,” he said to himself, and 
without knowing it, lapsed into a reflective mood, 
and went on thinking and thinking until his thoughts 
startled him, and dark as it was where he sat, he 
put his hand to his brow to conceal or chase them 
away. 

“We must think about going home,” he said, 
rousing himself after a while. 

“Yes; I will wash up the tea-things and put 
them in their places, and then I shall be ready,” 
said Mona, rising. ‘Little Martha Horwood will 
soon be here to fasten up the door and stay with her 
grandmother. She comes every evening.” 

‘And I am going to Horwood’s cottage to send 
him or one of his boys for the brougham. Stay, I 
think I must write my orders. Where are we to find 
a candle?” 

“But I can walk; I would rather walk,” said 
Mona. ‘‘The rain is over.” 

‘¢ And I would rather you should drive,” returned 
Mr. Sinclair, with an amused smile. ‘For once 
Miss Moreton is thinking only of herself. When I 
have taken you home it would be some distance for 
me to return to the Rectory on foot ; I should be late 
for dinner, and the cook would lose her temper, all 
which inconveniences will be easily avoided if you will 
allow me to have my own way.” 

This was unanswerable. In the deepening twilight 
it was not likely that Mr. Sinclair would permit the 
young girl to walk alone, and she had no right 
to keep him out in the damp if he wished it other- 
wise. 

As yet he had made few changes in the Rectory; 





he lived simply with two female servants, but when the 
winter set in a brougham and coachman were added 
to his establishment on the score of health, the effects 
of the fever not being yet overcome. As Mona could 
therefore offer no further opposition to his proposition 
she set about searching for a light, by which he 
traced a few lines on a leaf, torn from his pocket- 
book, addressed to Jeannet, ordering her to send the 
brougham to Mrs. Horwood’s cottage with a quantity 
of dry wraps for Miss Moreton, who had been drenched 
in the rain. 

‘“‘ Anything else?” he said, after reading what he 
had written. 

‘‘We have burnt all her wood, every bit of it; 
there will be none left to boil her Kettle to-morrow 
morning.” 

Mr. Sinclair smiled, and added, ‘‘ Send a basket of 
wood, and charge the coachman to keep it dry.” 

‘‘Small wood also to light the fire,” continued 
Mona, “a faggot would be difficult to transport.” 

‘¢ You know how to think for others,” he observed, 
approvingly ‘‘So whilst I am gone, be kind enough 
to make a list of the dilapidations we have made of 
Mrs. Horwood’s stores, and also of such articles as 
would be most acceptable to her. We have been 
housed and refreshed, and will pay the scot.” 

He took up his coat, which Mona had put aside. 
She went to help him, and before he knew what she 
was about, lifted it up and smoothed the collar with 
her nimble fingers. It was a willing simple service, 
one that she had been accustomed to render her 
father, but spontaneous attentions were new to him, 
and the gentle touch seemed to linger about him as 
he stepped out into the raw evening air. 





LEGAL ANECDOTES. 
IV. 


HE late Baron Alderson once tried an action at 
Liverpool where the whole case turned upon th» 
genuineness of an account-book. The question was 
whether a certain ledger produced in evidence was 
or was not a bond fide account, made at the time, of 
certain extensive mercantile transactions. If a 
‘‘cooked”’ account, it was done most admirably ; the 
ink in one part was faded, the leaves dirty, dogs’- 
eared, etc., while the plaintiff positively swore to the 
entries having been made at the respective dates 
they represented, and by himself. He was known to 
be a great rascal, and, notwithstanding his state- 
ments, a feeling of incredulity possessed the minds 
of all who heard him. 

He was examined and cross-examined most severely, 
but with an ever-constant tale as to the book being 
genuine. The defendant’s counsel was in despair ; 
the book, if received as evidence, would settle the 
action against him. 

Suddenly the judge, who had been very closely 
scrutinising several pages, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, my 
friend, attend to me, and be very careful. Take the 
book in your hand; I will ask you three questions 
only. First, Is that entry under date Jan. 3, 1838, 
an entry made by you on that day?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

‘Ts that entry overleaf, under date March 7, 1839, 
an entry made by you on that day ?”’ 

‘“ Yes, my lord.” 


‘Now then, sir. Thirdly and lastly, hold up 
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those two pages to the light and tell me, if you 
please, how you account for the watermark of the 
aper on those two pages being 1843?” 

The plaintiff was ‘ out of court,” and only entered 
it the next assizes to take his trial for perjury. 

We remember a remarkable case before another 
judge, where the question was whether a certain 
cheque had ever been attached to and torn from a 
counterfoil in a cheque-book produced. The prin- 
cipal witness positively swore that it had, and that 
he himself tore it out. The evidence seemed irre- 
sistible, until the judge remarked that it was a sin- 
gular thing, but the jury would find the cheque to 
be wove paper and the counterfoil Jaid paper! 

Judges, however, are but men, and occasionally 
discover ‘‘ mares’-nests.’”” We heard a learned jus- 
tice once tell a jury, in a shooting case at Monmouth, 
that they must be quite sure that the prisoner knew 
that the gun was in a condition to go off, and that it 
certainly appeared to him that there was a hiatus in 
the evidence, for although the man had loaded the 
gun, had put a cap on it, and had cocked and dis- 
charged it, no one could swear that he had primed 
it! The priming a cap-gun rather amused a some- 
what sporting jury. 

The late Justice Allen Park was remarkable for 
three things : respect for old customs, thinking aloud, 
and non-sequiturs. He was the last judge who always 
appeared in a cocked-hat, scratch wig, and knee- 
breeches. Lord Lyndhurst was the first who donned 
the modern attire, and it is recorded that when old 
Park, arm-in-arm with an acquaintance, passed 
Lyndhurst for the first time after his elevation to the 
bench, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Wel!, to be sure, no wig! 
and what a hat! Why, the fellow don’t deserve to be 
a judge.’ As to his other two peculiarities, here 
is an illustration. He was trying a poor man at 
Bury for stealing faggots. The prosecutor swore 
to the faggots ‘“‘by their appearance.” While 
Charles Phillips was addressing the jury for the 
defence he heard the judge ‘think out,” ‘“ Why, 
how by the appearance? one faggot is as much like 
another as one egg is like another.” Instantly 
Phillips said, ‘‘ Why, gentlemen, one faggot is as 
much like another asone egg is like another!” ‘‘ Stop, 
stop, Mr. Phillips!” said the judge; ‘“ gentlemen, 
{ advise you not to convict the prisoner. Gentlemen, 
the learned counsel actually uttered aloud to you the 
very secret thought of my mind at the moment! 
Gentlemen, I see the very proof of special provi- 
dence in this!’”? A Mr. Richards, who prosecuted, 
rose to explain, but the judge insisted on an ac- 
guittal, bringing characteristically forward his habit 
of making non apropos remarks in these words: 
“Now, my dear Mr. Richards; my very dear sir, do 
sit down; remember, my dear sig, your dear re- 
spected old father was once a judge himself.” 

Park was always very polite to prisoners. A man 
was once convicted before him of murderously asault- 
ing his wife. When called upon to show cause why 
sentence should not be passed upon him, he denied 
the assault, and said he was not capable of it. 
“ Why, my lord,” he exclaimed, “ ain’t it proved I’m 
4 peaceableman? Why, Imust be; why, I’ve been 
bound over twenty-five times to keep the peace, and it 
stands to reason I must be a peaceable man!” 
‘‘There’s a good deal in that,” said thejudge, but he 
gave him two years’ hard labour, nevertheless. He 
had a great horrox of Leards, wich were somewhat 
uncommon in his day, and threatened more than once, 





when a witness appeared before him, to ‘disallow 
his expenses, for not removing that frightful de- 
formity ” from his face. He was so exactly like the 
late King George m1, that many jests passed on the 
subject, and trying a pedigree case once at York, 
when much stress was laid on the likeness one to 
another of certain family paintings produced, the 
Baron humorously advised them, from his own case, 
not to attach much importance to likenesses. 

Alderson was something like Park in his dry way 
of talking. He detested having the passages of his 
court crowded. On seeing one day a stout gentleman 
standing in the “ gangway,” ho addressed him: 
‘** Get along, you fat man there; why don’t you get 
along?” The “fat man,” without moving an inch, 
replied, ‘‘ Because this other fat man stands in the 
way, and I can’t; tell him to get away first, can’t 
you? You don’t expect me to go through him, do 
you?” The old baron was wonderfully tickled with 
the retort. 

There is hardly anything more amusing in a court 
of justice than counsel, in the heat of debate, using 
falseand absurd metaphors. As a rule, the mom bers of 
the bar are singularly free from any eccentricities, but 
at times, zeal for their client leads them into troubles 
of this kind. Not many years ago we heard a learned 
counsel defend a woman for child murder. It was 
alleged that, instead of nursing her baby, she had 
interposed a handkerchief between herself and the 
child, and had thus slowly starved it! “Gentlemen,” 
exclaimed her counsel, in addressing the jury, ‘‘ can 
you believe such a crime possible? Can you believe 
a woman thus turned into a fiend? Gentlemen, 
Holy Writ asks, ‘Can a woman forget her sucking 
child?’ and emphatically answers ‘No.’ Why, 
gentlemen, would a woman neglect a duty taught her 
by the beasts of the field, and the very fowls of 
heaven ?” ‘* Stop, stop, stop, Mr. F.,”’ said the presid- 
ing judge. ‘Ifyou had read the prophecy of Isaiah 
as well as 1am sure you have read your brief, you 
would find it alleged that ‘a woman may forget her 
sucking child;’ and as to the other part of your re- 
mark, I should confine nty illustration to the mam- 
malia, as it is an ornithological phenomenon, that 
birds do not afford nutriment to their young from 
their own persons.” 

The late Justice Vaughan was a fine example of 
careless speaking of this kind. Of him an anecdote 
has been often told, but will bear repetition. While 
addressing ajury in a most inflammatory manner, he 
spied a witness who had remained in the witness- 
box, struggling to contain his laughter. Fixing his 
eye on him, he roared out, ‘‘ Yes, gentlemen; then 
we had the witness Smith to examine. You re- 
member him—there he is now, in the box, laughing 
like a crocodile, with tears in his eyes, and his hands 
in his breeches pockets! ” 

Another eminent barrister of a similar ‘“‘ manner of 
speech”? was Mr. Clarke, a.c., of the Midland Cir- 
cuit. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he, very solemnly, in one 
of his speeches—‘‘ gentlemen, when my learned 
friend said that, I smelt a rat! I saw it flying in the 
air; but, mark you, I'll nip it in the bud.” It 
was this same Queen’s Counsel who once addressed a 
testy old farmer, who would not be persuaded intuo 
referring his cause to arbitration, thus: ‘‘ Agree tuo 
this reference, you horrid old fool. If you don’t, 
I'll be hanged if I don’t use hard words to you.” 
The writer once heard Lord Brougham, in giving 
judgment in a case in the Privy Council, use some- 
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thing like the same language: ‘‘ As to the witness 
Jones, I believe him to be a depraved scoundrel, and 
I am satisfied that he has perjured himself up to his 
ears. Had he said more, I would give him my 
opinion of him.” 

The late Baron Gurney was a great ‘‘temperance”’ 
man. He tried once at Oxford a “right of way’”’ 
cause, in which many very ancient witnesses were 
called to prove the existence of paths, etc., many years 
before. Amongst these was a hale and hearty old 
man named Elm. At the end of his evidence the fol- 
lowing conversation took place between judge and 
witness: ‘‘ Well, Mr. Elm, how old are you?” 
‘* Kighty-two, my lord.” ‘‘Ah! a fine old man; very 
fine, very fine. Now I don’t suppose, Mr. Elm, you 
drink at all?”’ ‘No, mylord; nothing but water.” 
‘Ah, very good indeed.” Thenext witness was also 
named Elm, and was brother to the last. His testi- 
mony ended, the same interrogations were put. 
“Well, Elm, and how old are you?” ‘ Kighty-four, 
my lord.” ‘‘What—what? Eighty-four—two years 
older than your brother?” ‘Yes, my lord.” ‘ And 
healthier and better-looking, I declare; and I don’t 
suppose you drink either?” ‘‘ Well, my lord, ’m 
a little given that way, my lord. My old woman, 
ghe say, my lord, as I haven’t been to bed quite sober, 
my lord, for a matter of five-and-thirty year, my 
lord.” ‘Dear me, dear me!” said the disappointed 
judge. ‘ Well, elm is a well preserved wood, whether 
wet or dry.” The point of this remark is, as we dare 
say our readers know, that elm is one of the most 
remarkable woods for resisting both dryrot and 
the influence of water; therefore used for coffins, 
drains, etc. 

One or two witty remarks made by judges and 
counsel, and which are, we think, new in print, may 
fittingly wind up our paper. 

‘‘Have you finished your story, Mr. Serjeant 
Byles?” asked Mr. Barnes Peacock, @.c., somewhat 
superciliously, as the serjeant sat down in the Court 
of Error, after an elaborate speech to the judges. ‘‘I 
have,” was the quiet reply, given with the quiet 
smile for which the serjeant was noted, ‘and now 
you can unfold your tale, Mr. Peacock!” 

It is perhaps not too much to say that the serjeant 
just mentioned was unsurpassed for dry wit and 
humour. The only other learned serjeant who was 
a match for him was Serjeant Wilkins. Wilkins 
was a stout, bluff, rollicking, laughing being—Byles 
a thin solemn kind of man. Wilkins, trying to look 
very serious in a cause he was arguing at Guildhall, 
was likened by his brother serjeant to ‘a cherubim 
looking solemn on a tombstone;”’ there was a laugh as 
the serjeant used the expression, which was decreased 
when Wilkins said, he didn’t know anything about 
that, but his brother’s smile did remind him of a 
coffin smiling with brass nails!” 

The lato Justice Maule’s humour was sometimes 
very caustic. Hoe was sentencing a man to death at 
Warwick one assize, when the gaoler leaned over the 
dock to whisper to one of the counsel, and happened 
to interpose himself for a moment between the judge 
and the prisoner. ‘‘ Who are you, sir?” growled 
out the judge to him. ‘I beg pardon, I’m the 
governor of the gaol,” was the answer. ‘Then, 
sir, if you are the governor of the gaol you ought to 
know it’s very rude for any one to interpose himself 
between two gentlemen when they are speaking to one 
another.” Hoe then proceeded with his solemn duty. 

We will only add, as to Mr. Justice Maule, that 
there are more anccdotes about him left on record, 





and more witty sayings of his remembered, than of 
any other deceased judge. Many of these are well 
known, and would be decidedly stale if repeated. 
We just enumerate one or two which we think will 
be new. 

He asked a prisoner, upon conviction, if he had 
anything to say? ‘‘ Nothing, my lord; but may I 
be struck dead now if I ever committed this crime!” 
There was a pause of several minutes, during which 
the judge was apparently waiting for something. 
At last, ‘‘ Well, prisoner, the court has given the 
opportunity, but your request is not heard, and 
therefore human authority directs that you be trans- 
ported for seven years.”’ ‘‘ Have you any witnesses?” 
said he to a voluble Irishman. ‘None but the 
Blessed Vargin and St. Patrick!”’ was the answer. 
‘*Well,” said Maule, ‘‘neither appear, and I suppose 
you haven’t subpoenaed them.” 

Maule’s reply to the haughty inquiry of Cresswell, 
why he “drank beer?” ‘‘To bring my mind down 
to a level with the other judges,’’ is well known, and 
is scarcely less witty than the remark made to a 
learned counsel who objected to a jury having water 
while considering their verdict. ‘* Why not, Mr. —? 
why not? Water is neither ‘meat’ nor ‘fire,’ and 
no sane man can say it is ‘ drink!’ Let the jury 
have as much as they want.” 

The late excellent judge, Justice Cresswell, had 
the failing of addressing his brother judges in a 
somewhat consequential and authoritative manner, 
which much annoyed Maule. Leaving the Court of 
Common Pleas one day in disgust whilst one of these 
performances was going on, he met Lord Campbell, 
and remarked, ‘‘ There’s that fellow, Cresswell, talk- 
ing to the other judges like a magistrate talking to 
three black beetles!”” Any one who knows the ap- 
pearance of the learned judges during a winter term, 
in their black-cloth robes and narrow ermine trim- 
ming, will better see the full force of the remark. 
He would never allow the court to be cleared of 
females even during the most disgusting trials. 
‘* Decent women didn’t come into courts of justice,” 
he would remark. ‘‘Speak out, my poor girl!” we 
ouce heard him say, ‘it must be very painful for 
you to go into all this bad language and disgusting 
detail, but it is in the ends of justice; and besides, 
all these finely-dressed ladies here [pointing to the 
high sheriff’s lady and others who sat on the bench 
beside him] have come miles to hear what it shocks. 
a poor innocent girl to repeat!”’? We were present 
and heard this, and record that five minutes after- 
wards there were very few ‘fine ladies,” indeed. 
beside the sarcastic little judge upon the bench. 





Spring Violets. 


By garden walk and rustic fence, 
Fair bush and rude grey stone, 
They laugh among the leaves and grass, 
In purple clusters strewn :— 
Retiring from the gaze of men, 
They lurk, a bashful race, 
But every breeze that wanders by 
Reveals their hiding-place. 


Thus, heedless of the world around, 
Be meekly glad as they, 

Nor fear to live like them unseen, 
To pass unseen away. 

Learn thou with joy to stand or fall, 
Where sacred duty leads, 

And prize, abave renown or gdld, 
Pure faith and holy deeds, 
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next to Spain.” 
And whether this 


not, there has been 
handed down as a 
nickname for the 
land of the Welsh 
of the Horn—the 
Cornu Wealas—the 
significant epithet, 
“Western Bar- 
bary.” Of course 
Cornwall was not 
’ a foreign country 
in the days of ‘‘Good Queen Bess,” and equally, 
of eourse, the Cornish of the present time are no 
more barbarians than their neighbours. And yet 
there was some show of reason for both opinions; 
and that almost within living memory. Only last 
year there was celebrated at Newlyn, near Pen- 
zance, the centenary of the extinction of the ancient 
Cornish tongue. Cornwall, in fact, affords a soli- 
tary instance of the death in modern times of a 
European language; and we can very well believe 
that while Cornish continued the common speech of 
the Cornish folk, there did seem to be something 
foreign, not to say barbarous, about the dwellers in 
the western peninsula. 
language have passed away (the English of Cornwall 
is certainly as pure grammatically as that of the most 
Saxon county in the land; and the accent—the 
melancholy cadence notwithstanding—a great im- 
provement on the burrs and breadth of the North) 
there is still a good deal about the Cornish race that 
differentiates them from ordinary English people. 
Who, then, are the Cornish? To reply, as their 
name suggests, that they are the Welsh of Cornwall, 
is only half an answer. Unquestionably they are 
descended from the Kelts, who, so far as we are 
aware, were the earliest inhabitants of this country ; 
a branch of the same great family as the Gaels and 
the Cymry, the Erse and the Bretons, but presenting 
marked points of difference to most of their cousins. 
Not improbably this has arisen from the introduc- 
tion of another element. Herodotus and Strabo and 
Diodorus Siculus, agree in telling us that before the 
Christian era the Phoenicians were accustomed to 
trade to the Cornish shores for tin. Like most other 
fragments of ancient history, this has been doubted ; 
but the evidence proved too cogent when properly 
presented, even for Sir Cornewall Lewis. Andif there 
are doubters yet, let them go into Cornwall, taste the 
clotted cream, and be convinced. For if tradition is 
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!good for anything, that famous delicacy, which 
Cornwall and Devon alone produce, and to which 
they set up rival claims of origin, was first brought 
to British shores by the traders of Tyre. Could proof 
| be clearer? However, there are more important 
_ traces of the Phoenicians in Cornwall than the cream. 
| Whosoever visits the extreme west of the county can 
| hardly fail to be struck with the frequent occurrence 
of faces of a distinctly Eastern type—half Greek in 
their clearness and regularity of outline, and utterly 
unlike anything you will see among the Kelts of 
Wales or of Brittany, to whom the Cornish Kelts are 
most nearly related. And to this infusion of the 
blood of the finest seamen of the ancient world may 
be due, also, the noteworthy facts that while Kelts, 
| as a rule, are by no means fond of the sea, the seamen 
| of Fowey were among the most daring mariners of 
the Middle Ages; and that there are no more darin 
| sailors now than are to be found among the Cornish 
| fishermen. It is not many years ago that a Mount’s 
Bay fishing-boat was taken by its crew to Australia, 
calling at the Cape of Good Hope en route. And as 
to the residents of the Scillyan Archipelago, there 
are no more amphibious people in the British do- 
minions. They live on and by the waters, and in the 
waters two out of every three of them meet their 
death. 

But there is other Eastern blood in Cornwall than 
the Phoenician. We are not going to discuss at 
length the question so ably argued in the negative 
by Professor Max Miiller. There has long been a 
tradition in the county that there are ‘ Jews in 
Cornwall,” in the sense of forming a part of the 
general community. Mr. Max Miiller holds that the 
evidence is insufficient. On the other hand there is 
the weight of the tradition; and the weight of an 
undoubted fact, that there are in Cornwall many 
families bearing Jewish names, members of which 
display marked physical Jewish characteristics, 
though they have no record of Jewish descent. How 
the Jews came into Cornwall is another question. 
One theory is that they were imported by the Romans 
after the fall of Jerusalem to work the mines. 
Whether that be true or not, it is quite certain that 
before the Jews were exiled by the Plantagenets they 
were concerned somehow with the tin mines, not 
merely in Cornwall, but in Devon. We have not 
cited the name of Marazion in favour of the Jewish 
hypothesis—Mara-Zion, ‘‘ bitterness of Zion,’ so has 
it often been translated ; but the rendering cannot be 
sustained on higher authority than accidental coinci- 
dence. A good deal more to the point seems tho 
colloquial name of this little town—‘‘ Market Jew ; ” 
but even that would seem to be a corruption of 
‘‘ markets” (marchadyou) ; and the Rev. Isaac Taylor 
goes so far as to treat the name as Phoenician, and 
render it ‘hill by the sea.” That the remains of 
the old smelting-houses which are still occasionally 
found near the ancient mine works on the Cornish 
moors should be called ‘‘Jews’-houses” is not so 
easily explained away; and it is curious also that 
*‘attal sarazin” should be the old name given to the 
mine refuse-heaps. 

The Romans have left comparatively few traces of 
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their presence in Cornwall. They had certainly two 
stations in the county—Voluba and Coenia. Roman 
coins have been found at many different places, and 
some twenty years ago a Roman inscribed stone was 
discovered built up in the wall of St. Hilary Church, 
which is held to be a Roman milestone of the time 
of Constantine the Great. Probably, however, the 
Roman occupation of the county was a peaceful one, 
and had more to do with trade than conquest. Very 
different were the relations held by the Danes to 
the Cornu-Britons. True, they united with them 
once against the Saxons, but as a rule they were 
more disposed to plunder than alliance; and it isa 
singular fact that in certain districts even now an 
antipathy exists to persons who are endowed with 
auburn locks, and who are supposed to derive their 
ancestry from these hated Northmen. After the 
Saxon conquest there was little chance of further 
admixture. Step by step, and year by year, the 
Britons were forced into the corners of the land, and 
in 925 the Cornishmen were finally driven across the 
Tamar by Athelstan, and that river fixed as the 
boundary between Kelt and Saxon, which more or 
less rigidly it has ever since continued. 

And now to return to the point from which we 
started, the Cornish language. Three centuries since 
it was the common speech of the west of the county, 
but even in 1602 Carew, the Cornish historian, could 
say, ‘Most of the inhabitants know no word of 
Cornish.” Yet in the reign of Henry vim the old 
tongue had been used in all the churches of the 
county, and the first parish into which the English 
service was introduced was that of Menheniot, by 
Dr. Moorman. Driven out of the church, Cornish 
still retained a hold on the vernacular of common life. 
A “miracle play”? was written in it so recently as 
1611; and the last sermon in Cornish was not 
preached until about 1678, exactly two centuries 
since. This was in the church of Landewednack, 
near the Lizard, and the preacher was Thomas Cole, 
who had then passed his hundredth year. Another 
century, and Cornish as a spoken language had 
passed away. It lingered longest amongst the fisher 
folk of Newlyn and Mousehole, near Penzance, and 
there, in 1778, died ‘‘ Dolly Pentreath,” who had the 
credit of being the last who could talk in the old 
tongue. But William Bodenner, who outlived 
‘‘Dolly” some half-dozen years, was able to converse 
with her, and it is an interesting fact that fragments 
of Cornish, if not absolutely current, still live in 
memory, parents having handed down to their chil- 
dren such scraps as the numerals and portions of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. 

There is a sense in which the old Keltic tongue of 
Cornwall may be said to live even yet, and to consti- 
tute one of the chief peculiarities of the Cornish 
folk. It is not that their speech betrays them so 
much as their names. Camden, nigh three centuries 
since, noted the rhyme,— 


‘** By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer, and Pen, 
You may know the most Cornish men.” 


To this day names in which these prefixes occur 
predominate in the names of places, and to a large 
extent in the names of people likewise. And, quaint 
as the Cornish names may seem, it must be borne in 
mind that they were all significant. Zre answers 
closely to the Saxon tun, which, by the way, oddly 
enough, is used in Cornwall to this day in its strictly 





original sense of an enclosure; for a farmstead is 
called the ‘‘ town place.” vsmeans a heath; Pol, a 
pool; Zan, an enclosure, commonly of a sacred cha- 
racter—hence, a church; Caer, a town or defended 
place; and Pen, a head. And so the name Tresil- 
lian, familiar to all who have read ‘“‘ Kenilworth,” as 
that of the melancholy Cornish lover, high-sounding 
as it is, means simply “‘ place for eels;” Roseland, 
name of a district near Falmouth, has nothing to do 
with roses, but signifies the ‘‘ heath land;” the 
ancient family of Pulwhele in all probability derive 
their cognomen from an early mine which was known 
as the “ pool work,” though that is a good deal more 
dignified than a derivation given for the name of 
Bolitho, ‘huge belly.” Lanteglos may be read 
the ‘church enclosure,” as Egloshayle is the 
‘‘church by the river.’ Caer, in the mutations of 
centuries, is frequently confused with carn, a rock. 
Thus Carnagwidden is the “ white rock,” or cairn, 
and Carnbre may be either the “‘ mountain rock” or 
the ‘‘castle on the hill,’”’ while Cardew would be 
equally well interpreted the ‘‘black rock” or the 
‘black castle.” For an example of the use of Pen, 
Pendennis, ‘‘ the fortified headland,” will serve ; and, 
in West Cornwall especially, there is hardly a field 
which does not bear—commonly in a very corrupt 
form—the name given to it when the Cornish folk 
were even more alien in speech than, as compared 
with the bulk of Englishmen, they were in race.* 

What we call civilisation travelled very slowly 
westward even within living memory. One need 
not be a very old man to have ridden in the first 
public conveyance which was started between Truro 
and Penzance. Fifty years ago the pillion was in 
common use, and the farmer’s wife rode to church or 
market behind her husband or servant. It is very 
little more than a hundred years since that the turn- 
pike-road from Penryn had to be stopped short at 
Marazion, because the Penzance people would not 
have it approach nearer. This sort of blindness 
could, however, be paralleled in the history of not a 
few towns when railways were first introduced. 
Carpets were first seen at Penzance in the days 
“‘when George the Third was king;”’ and an old 
lady calling upon a newly-married couple who had 
indulged in that luxury, told them that if they were 
so tender-footed as that, she should expect to find 
them with their feet in feather beds next! And so 
little was there known about concerts or carriages at 
St. Ives, that a concert having been announced 
there, and a carriage making its appearance just 
after, the vehicle was followed by an admiring 
crowd, shouting ‘‘ The concert is come.” 

All this isolation has produced its natural effect ; 
and to this day the good people of West Cornwall 
have retained, to a large extent, the characteristics of 
ages long gone by. Ready, hearty hospitality, is 
hardly, in the old-fashioned sense of the term, a 
modern virtue ; but it still flourishes in the West. 
There is less formality and more geniality, less of 
compliment and more of sincerity in social inter- 
course, in West Cornwall now, than is to be found in 
almost any other corner of the land. ‘ Cornish man- 
ners” is to mean what you say, and to say what you 
mean, at any rate in matters such as these; and no 
people ‘‘take a stranger in” less equivocally and 
more pleasantly. At the same time it is quite true 





* The portraits on the opposite page we select from numerous phvto- 
graphs, as representative types of Cornish physiognomy, 
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that there is a clannish feeling which tinds expres- 
sion in the old county motto, ‘‘One and all.” Cor- 
nishmen are gregariously impulsive. They rarely 
do things by halves. At the time of the Reforma- 
tion they were almost the only English people who 
rebelled for the old faith. At the present time they 
are more thoroughly dissenting than those of any other 
English county. When Charles and his Parliament | 
came to blows, Cornwall was Royalist to the core; | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





CORNISH LADY, 


and Charles wrote a letter of thanks, which may still 
be seen painted on panel in some of the churches. 
Yet, when the seven bishops were sent to the Tower, 
Cornwall rose as one man to demand the release of 
Bishop Trelawny, and thousands of them were pre- 
pared to march on London to the stirring rhythm of 
the old chorus, 


‘* And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen, 
And shall Trelawny die: 
There’s twenty thousand underground 
Will know the reason why.” 


The “twenty thousand underground” were of course 





CORNISH MINING CAPTAIN, 


the miners. From tne very earliest ages mining has 
been the chief occupation of the men of Cornwall. 
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It is now in a very depressed condition ; yet, hoping 
against hope, they fight the battle against adverse 
circumstances, and persevere with a courage that will 





CORNISH FISHERMAN. 


assuredly not fail of its reward. As practical miners, 
there are no better men than have been brought up 
in the mines of Cornwall. It used to be said that 
‘a Scot, a rat, and a Newcastle grindstone” were to 
be found all the world over. And it is quite certain 
that there is hardly a mining district anywhere into 
which Cornishmen have not found their way. You will 
meet them pioneering mining enterprise in all climes, 
even if you ‘‘ survey mankind from China to Peru.” 
But wherever you find them they are Cornishmen 
still. In spite of ‘‘ one and all,” there is a good deal 
of local feeling in the county, the men of rival 
parishes keep together, and even in Colorado you 








CORNISH OLD MAN, 


will find one inn resorted to by St. Just men, another 
by Camborne men, while St. Agnes men or Redruth 
men have their special houses of call likewise. Half 
the parishes in West Cornwall have their nicknames. 
‘‘Cousin Jackey” is supposed to be the genera! 
title of a Cornishman, but there are dozens of more 
local sobriqnets which may be heard now and then 
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when ‘‘ chaff” is attempted. Some of these are very 
odd. You cannot insult a St. Ives man more than 
to call him a ‘‘ hake-whipper,”’ the story running that 
since the St. Ives men whipped the hakes out of 
their bay for being too plentiful they have never 
been able to catch any! The Mevagissey people 
are told that they pulled down their steeple to buy a 
bell; and the retort on the Gorran men is, ‘‘ Who 
cut up their own seine ?” the inhabitants of Gorran 
being reputed to have destroyed one of their own 
nets when they meant to demolish one belonging to 
their neighbours. 

But to return to the miners. They are a shrewd 
race, rather conservative in their ways though not 
in their politics, and not too ready to receive new 
ideas. And yet while as practical miners they are 
not excelled, they have produced not only miners, 
but engineers of the highest eminence—such men, 
for example, as Richard Trevithick, the inventor of 
the Cornish boiler, of the locomotive, of the high- 
pressure engine, who carried a “ driftway’’ under 
the Thames long before Brunel, and who was far 
more fertile in expedient and invention than his 
great rival Watt, though he did not attain a like 
pecuniary success. Such a thing as a strike was 
never heard of in Cornwall until very recent years. 
It is the tradition of mining that it shall be carried 
on either by piecework or in such a way as shall 
make the miner a co-adventurer with the share- 
holders. The wages are not high, and never have 
been. The poverty of a working miner of olden 





time found expression in the proverb, ‘‘ A tinner is | 


never broke until his neck’s broke ;” and the pay of 
the present day is a miserable pittance compared 
with the wages, for example, of the colliers. But as 
a rule the men accept the position; they know that 
the mines must be worked cheaply or not at all, and 
they live in hopes of a “ sturt.”” This is by no means 
the only expression in common use in mining dis- 
tricts that would ‘puzzle a stranger. We have heard 
speeches at ‘‘’count-house dinners”—the dinners 
which, in the more prosperous days, used universally 
to follow the meetings of the ‘‘ adventurers ’’—old 
Cornish mining knew nothing of shareholders—which 
would have been ‘‘Dutch”’ even to a Devonshire 
man. ‘*A sturt’’ is simply this. The most popular 
system of working is that known as “tribute,” under 
which the men get so much on the value of the ore 
raised over a given period, be that much or little. 
And it will happen now and again that where men 
have engaged to work a certain spot, or ‘‘ pitch,” in 
the mine, of low value—at perhaps ten, twelve, or 
fifteen shillings in the pound—the lode will turn out 
so rich that the share of each man in the “pare,” or 
party—the miners work in little companionships— 
may amount to scores, and even hundreds of pounds. 
This is a sturt. Waiting for it, the minor will plod 
on, his boys and girls working on the ‘ dressing 
floors,” or the eldest lad perhaps underground with 
him, filling up his time as a rule by cultivating some 
little patch of ground, in all likelihood reclaimed from 
the barren moor by himself or his: fellows, for more 
than twenty thousand acres in the county have thus 
been brought under spade and plough. ; 

Tf there is no work at home, the Cornishman does 
not wait for ‘something to turn up;”’ he does not 
hang about on charity, but he helps himself. -' Thus, 
of late years, large numbers have emigrated’ As‘a 
‘rule they do well, but some forget that they hava 
left wives and families at home, and some return 
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with a good deal more of the American rowdy about 
them than is desirable. The untravelled miner, how- 
ever, is, like most of his travelled brethren, a decent, 
well-behaved fellow, shrewd, kindly to strangers, and 
capable of enduring privation ‘‘ like’’—what he is— 
‘a Briton.’”’ Out of the ranks of the working miners 
come the overlookers and managers, known under 
the common name of ‘captains,’ which sounds 
oddly to strangers. Among the mining community 
there is no higher praise than to say that a man 
‘‘knaws tin;” for the ore of that metal occurs in so 
many diverse and, to the uninitiated, unlikely ways, 
that it takes an experienced miner to know really 
what is what. 

There is less that is distinctive about the Cornish 
fishermen, though by their sobriety and general 
demeanour they have won golden opinions wherever 
they have gone. The pilchard fishery is, however, 
peculiar to Cornwall, and upon its success or other- 
wise the prosperity of the Cornish fishing villages 
mainly depends. In bad times the fishing communi- 
ties of Cornwall develop the same power of uncom- 
plainingly enduring privation as the miners, and, 
like them, are content with the element of specula- 
tion in their industry. But, like the miners, too, 
they can, if need-be, stand up for what they consider 
their rights. Tithe of fish used to be levied at 
Newlyn, near Penzance. Still is it levied in some 
parts, but Newlyn knows it no longer. It is fifty 
years ago now that the fishermen of Newlyn deter- 
mined on resistance. ‘‘ One and all” they resolved 
to stick by each other. They painted ‘‘no tithe” on 
a board, and nailed it to a wall to keep the vow in 
mind, took special care of all their fish offal, and 
waited. Before long the lawyer came to collect the 
tithe. He had it ‘“‘in kind.” Laid on the ground, 
the contents of tub after tub of fish refuse were 
poured upon him, and then he was allowed to depart, 
asad, unsavoury man. From that day to this Newlyn 
has paid no tithe, but the black board long remained 
to witness to the way in which the sturdy tishermen 


‘* Took the tax away.” 


For centuries the chief vent of the pilchards, 
salted and packed in barrels, has been found in the 
Mediterranean; aud so it came about that the 
health of the Pope was frequently drunk at Cornish 
dinners, but all ‘‘for the good of trade.” Here is 
the formula :— 


‘¢ Here’s a health to the Pope, may he live to repent, 
And add just six mouths to the term of his Lent ; 
And tell all his vassals from Rome to the Poles 
There’s nothing like pilchards for saving their souls.” 


Nowadays the toast is “‘ fish, tin, and copper,” some- 
times facetiously called the ‘three Cornish mine- 
rals.” 

Centuries seem to have made little change in 
Cornish habits and customs, but the railway is a 
great enemy of old ways in more directions than one, 
and that which is true of Cornwall still, is hardly 
likely to continue true many years longer. Wrest- 
ling continues a favourite Cornish pastime, as in the 
days of Carew, the friend of Camden, who wrote the 
quaintest and most delightful of gossiping topogra- 
phies. Hurling has not altogether died out, and such 
old customs as the Padstow ‘“‘ Hobby Horse” and 
the Helston “Flora (Furry) Day” still cling to life. 





This last claims a passing word of explanation. It 
hig celebiated on the 8th of May, and’the special fea- 
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THE CORN 


ture of the celebration consists of a dance around the | 
town, in and out of houses, and through gardens, 
according to a traditional route, to a curious old tune | 
known as the “ Furry” tune. 

Old customs and superstitions are intimately con- 
nected. Like all Kelts the Cornish have a fair share 
of superstition, though they hardly believe so strongly 
in witchcraft as their rustic neighbours in Devon. 
Cornwall, too, is the land of legends—legends of 
giants, from Bolster of St. Agnes, seven miles in 
height! down to Corcoran, one of the chief victims 
of our boyhood’s hero, Jack the Giant-killer, of 
whom it was written, 


** This is the valiant Cornishman 
Who killed the giant Corcoran.” 


Legends, too, of the false steward Tregeagle, who 


was called into court after his death to give evidence, | 


and, as he would not go back, was sent to empty 
Dozmary Pool with a holed limpet shell, to keep him 
out of mischief; legends of the evil one and his 
nightly hunts with his demon dogs, which play so 
prominent a part in Teutonic mythology; legends, 
hardly less fabulous, of Arthur and his knights. 
There may yet be those in Cornwall who believe that 
the spirit of the great king, the last embodiment of 
the independence of the Kelts of Britain, hovers 
round Tintagel in form of a Cornish chough. And 


the memory of his queen Guinevere is still unwit- | 


tingly preserved in the common use in the county of 
Jenifer as a Christian name. Even yet is a sanctity 
believed to attach to some of the ancient holy wells 
of pre-Reformation times; even yet are children suf- 
fering from “ crick”’ passed through the holed stone 
—the Men-an-tol—near Penzance, which is supposed 
tobe a relic of a far more ancient cultus. Charms, 
and forms of medieval incantation, are believed in 
from one end of the county to the other. And the 
miners have their special superstitions. They believe 
far more generally than is commonly thought in the 
existence of spirits in the mines, seldom seen, but 
often heard, as if busily at work, and hence known 
by the name of the “knockers.” They are not sup- 
posed to be akin to the hobolds of Germany, but arc 
generally regarded as spirits of the ancient miners, 
whose workings are found in every mining district in 
the county, and who are commonly called the ‘old 
men.” Where they are heard knocking the lode is 
supposed to be rich. They aro kindly spirits, there- 
fore, and not malevolent. Probably allied with this 
belief is the prejudice, less deeply-rooted now than 
formerly, against whistling underground. You may 
ting if you like and can; but it is advisable not to 
whistle, lest you offend somebody more substantial 
than a “knocker.” 
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Half a century since Cornwall was notorious in the 


political controversies of the day. Its “rotten 
boroughs” were justly denounced. The county only 
returned two members—the so-called boroughs forty- 


| two, so that altogether Cornwall returned forty- 
| four members, while the entire kingdom of Scotland 


returned but forty-five. Not merely the towns, but 
the most trumpery villages were enfranchised, places 
that had neither corporation nor governing autho- 


| rity, or that, like St. Mawes, were famous for having 


neither church, chapel, nor market—mere hamlets, 
_with not a single independent voter; while such 
towns as Falmouth, Redruth, and Penzance, had no 
voice in the legislature. East Looe and West Looe, 
two halves of one little town, separated only by a 
river, with about 1,500 inhabitants and 100 voters, 
‘had two corporations and four members. So Laun- 
ceston had two members, and its suburban village 
of Newport other two. Hardly any two of the 
boroughs had the same franchise. In most places 
the election rested with the corporators, who were 
differently constituted in almost every borough. In 
'some places the right lay with the holders of cer- 
| tain burgage tenures; elsewhere, all who paid scot 
and lot could vote, and there were also examples of 
the widest franehise known to English law—that of 
the ‘‘ Potwallopers,’’ under which a constituency of a 
borough consisted of every man who had a right to 
boil a pot therein. We might fill pages with quaint 
records of election battles fought under such condi- 
tions. When the Custom House officials were dis- 
| franchised, eleven of the twelve electors of one 
| Cornish borough, having customs berths, were dis- 
franchised accordingly, and so, at the next election, 
, the twelfth had two members all to himself! This 
| was paralleled at Helston, where the sole surviving 
, member of a lapsed corporation established his right 
_as the sole elector against a corporation created by a 
;new charter. At Camelford, a house, erected to 
| create a number of voters by giving outsiders a resi- 
/denco in tho borough, was undermined and blown 
/up by the opposite party. At Tintagel, it was con- 
| sidered the correct thing for the members to come 
| down now and then and get drunk with their con- 
| Stituents, and some of the old carousing glasses still 
exist. The fatal 1832 put an end to all this, and 
| Cornish folk have lost these distinctive peculiarities. 
The reason why they obtained this preponderance of 
political power was simply this, that from early 
| times the county had been an appanage of the Crown, 
_ either in the heir-apparent or the reigning monarch, 


as the Duchy of Cornwall, and that these petty 


_ boroughs were created to check the popular influence 
in the House of Commons, though, in the end, most 
| of them became private property. 

























HE snowdrop, pret- 

tily called ‘‘the 
early herald of the 
infant year,” from 
its oftentimes peep- 
ing out amidst the 
snow as early as February, 
- has given rise to the follow- 
ing well-known couplet :— 


‘*The snowdrop in purest white 
arraie 
First rears her head on Candle- 
mas daie.” 


In former times snow- 
drops were called ‘ Fair 
Maids of February,” from 
their white blossoms open- 
ing about Candlemas Day, when young girls, dressed 
in white, walked in procession on the Feast of the 
Purification. Dr. Prior, in his interesting volume 
on the ‘‘ Popular Names of British Plants ’’ (1870— 
215), informsus that the snowdrop is from the German 
achnectropfen, ‘a word that in its usually accepted 
sense of a drop of snow is inconsistent, for a dry, 
powdery substance like snow cannot form a drop. 
In fact, the drop refers not to icicles, but to the large 
pendants, or drops, that were worn by the ladies in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, both as ear- 
rings and hangings to their brooches, and which were 
so often represented by the Dutch and Italian painters 
of that period.” Its scientific name (Galanthus 
nivalis) is derived from the two Greek words meaning 
milk and flower. There is a pretty and touching 
legend connected with thesnowdrop, which is certainly 
unique of its kind. An angel, it is said, was sent 
to console Eve when mourning over the barren earth. 
Now no flowers grew in Eden,* and the driving snow 
kept falling, to form, as it were, a pall for the earth’s 
funeral after the fallof man. As the angel spoke 
he caught a flake of falling snow, and breathing on 
it, bade it take a form, and bud and blow. Ere, 
however, the flake reached the earth, it was suddenly 
transformed into a lovely plant, which Eve prized far 
more than all the other flowers she had seen in 
Paradise, for the angel said to her 


‘* This is an earnest, Eve, to thee, 
That sun and summer soon shall be.” 


The angel’s mission being accomplished, he took his 
upward flight to heaven, but where he had stood on 
earth a ring of snowdrops formed a posy. 














* Quoted by Miss Pirie in her “Flowers, Grasses, and Shrubs,” p. 111. 





FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


BY THE REY. T, THISTELTON DYER, M.A., AUTHOR OF “ENGLISH FOLK-LORE.” 


‘* And thus the snowdrop, like the Low 
That spans the cloudy sky, 
Became a symbol, whence we know 
That brighter days are nigh.” 


The purity of childhood has generally been sym- 
bolised by the early snowdrop from its exquisite and 
virgin whiteness, and in the floral language it is con- 
sidered emblematical of consolation. 

The violet, which, unless the weather be unusually 
severe, may be found sending forth its fragrant 
blossoms here and there in the woods and other shel- 
tered localities at the commencement of February, 
is a universal favourite. Many of our readers are, 
no doubt, acquainted with Tennyson’s charming 
lines, which embody so much tender sentiment and 
feeling :— 

‘*The smell of violets hidden in the grass 
Poureth back into my‘empty soul and frame 
The times when I remember to have been 
Joyful and free from blame.” 


Howitt says that violets are “like true friends, we 
do not know half their sweetness till they have 
felt the sunshine of our kindness.” From the 
earliest time this popular flower seems to have been 
in requisition, and we find frequent allusions to it 
both in Homer and Virgil. Pliny* mentions a lini- 
ment of violet-roots and vinegar as an excellent cure 
for gout. The Romans, too, we know, made a kind 
of wine from the violet, and at the present time the 
Turks employ them in making sherbet. In Branden- 
burg and Silesia the violet is said to cure ague if one 
chews the first seen in the New Year. Formerly 
it was a common idea that if roses and violets 
flourished in autumn, there would be some epidemic 
in the ensuing year. Shakespeare alludes to an old 
superstition connected with the violet when he 
makes Laertes wish that violets may spring from the 
grave of Ophelia. 
‘* Lay her i’ the earth, 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May viotets spring.” 


“It is curious to note how, like primroses,” says 
Mr. Ellacombe, in his ‘‘ Plant-lore of Shakespeare” 
(1878, p. 248), ‘‘ violets have always been associated 
with early death. This may have arisen from a sort 
of pity for flowers that were only allowed to see the 
opening year, and were cut off before the first beauty 
of summer had come, and so were looked upon as apt 
emblems of those who enjoyed the bright springtide 
of life and no more.” 

Mr. Russell, the correspondent of the ‘‘ Times,” 
writing from Balaclava shortly after the termina- 
tion of the Russian war, tells us that he saw a plant 
of beautiful violets blooming in a skull. Many 
of our readers will, no doubt, recollect that at the 
death and funeralof the lateex-Emperor of the French, 
one of the chief topics of conversation was the wear- 
ing of button-hole bouquets of violets by the visitors 
to Chislehurst. The following paragraph from 
the ‘Graphic,’ which appeared at the time, 13 





© Mr. Lankester’s “ Wild Flowers,” p, 24. 
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curious :—‘“ The ‘little modest violet’ has been at a 
high premium during the last fortnight. At Chisle- 
hurst, the usual penny bunch was eagerly bought at 
sixpence and a shilling by the French visitors, all 
anxious to wear this emblem of the Napoleonic 
dynasty. Referring to the adoption of this flower of 
the Bonapartists, a correspondent writes to a contem- 
porary that he saw, early in January of 1815, nume- 
rous coloured engravings of the violet, with the leaves 
so arranged as to disclose the profile of Napoleon 1. 
Attached to the picture was the significant motto, 
‘Tl reviendra avec le printemps,’ and we all know 
that he did come back in March, 1815.’’* 

The early primrose is, perhaps, almost as great a 
favourite as either the snowdrop or the violet, for— 


“Tn dewy glades 
The peering primrose, like sudden gladness, 
Gleams on the soul—yet unregarded fades.” 


Its name is derived from ‘‘ pryme rolles,’’ the term it 
bears in old books and manuscripts. The ‘ Grete 
Herball” says: ‘‘ It is called Pryme Rolles of pryme 
tyme, because it beareth the first floure in pryme 
tyme.” This little plant, says Dr. Prior,} affords a 
most extraordinary example of blundering, its name 
having been from time to time confused with other 
plants. Thus,‘‘ for example, in many popular works, 
primrose is explained as meaning the first rose of 
the spring, a name that never could have been given 
to a plant that in form and colour is so unlike a 
rose.” Chaucer mentions the primrose. The French 
call the primrose ‘‘ primévére.”’ 

The primrose is not without its superstitions. 
Thus, in some places, it is considered most unlucky 
to take less than a handful of primroses intoa farmer’s 
house, as neglect of this rule is supposed to bring 
destruction on his brood of young ducks and chickens. 
It is also occasionally used in love divinations. Let 
a youtht or maiden pull from its stalks the flower, 
and after cutting off the tops of the stamens with a 
pair of scissors, lay it in a secret place, where no 
human eye can see it. Let him then think through 
the day, and dream through the night, of his sweet- 
heart; and on looking at it the next day, if he find 
the stamens shot out to their former height, success 
will attend him in love; if not, he can only expect 
disappointment. 

In Germany, no flower has so wide an association 
with preternatural wealth as the primrose. Its 
German name, schliis-selblume, or ‘‘ key-flower,”’ is, 
says Mr. Conway, strictly referable to its legend- 
ary connection with hidden gold. The German 
myth relates how Bertha entices some honoured 
and favoured child by exquisite primroses to a door- 
way overgrown with flowers. ‘This is the door to an 
enchanted castle. As soon as the key-flower touches 
it, the door at once gently opens, and the favoured 
one is allowed to enter and pass to a room where she 
finds vessels covered over with primroses, in which 
are contained treasures of gold or silver. Curious to 
say, when the treasure is secured, the primroses must 
be replaced over the vessels, or else the finder will 
be for ever followed by a black dog. This supersti- 
tion, adds Mr. Conway, survives only in England in 
the country name of the cowslip, “‘fairy-cups,” @.e., 
a cup holding fairy gifts.§ 





* See Wheeler’s “‘ Noted Names of Fiction.” 

t “ Popular Names of British Plants,” 187-189. 

t From Henderson’s “ Folk-Lore of the Northern Counties,” 
§ ‘Fraser's Magazine.” 1870. December, p. 713. 





At Cockfield, Suffolk, it is said there are no prim- 
roses, nor do they thrive when planted, though they 
are very numerous in all the surrounding villages, 
which do not apparently differ from Cockfield in soil. 
According to the village legend, they once were 
plentiful, but when Cockfield was depopulated by 
the plague, they also caught the infection and died, 
nor have they flourished since that time. 

In East Norfolk, says a correspondent of ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries’’ (lst s. vii. 201), some old women are 
still found who believe that if a less number of prim- 
roses than thirteen be brought into a house on the 
first occasion of bringing any in, so many eggs only 
will each hen or goose hatch that year. When 
recently admitted into deacon’s orders, the same 
correspondent tells us that his gravity was sorely 
tried by being called on to settle a quarrel between 
two old women, arising from one of them having 
given one primrose to her neighbour’s child, for the 
purpose of making her hens hatch but one chicken 
out of each set of eggs. It was seriously maintained 
tbat the charm had been successful. 

The golden cowslip, one of the chief attractions of 
our meadows, belongs to the same family of plants 
as the primrose. The derivation of its name is some- 
what uncertain. Mr. Oswald Cockayne, in his 
‘‘Leechdoms’”’ (ii. 378), would derive it from cu, cow, 
and slyppa, slop. The word, says Dr. Prior, seems 
really to allude to a very humble part of dress. In 
the Stockholm Medical Manuscript it is spelt kous- 
loppe, and evidently means “hoseflap.” Such a 
name could scarcely have been given in the first 
place to the plant now called ‘‘cowslip,” but was 
very applicable to the large flannelly leaf of the 
mullein, from which it has been transferred to it 
through the Latin name verbascum, which compre- 
hends both the cowslip and the mullein. It has been 
affirmed by some ornithologists that nightingales 
have a peculiar predilection for these flowers, and 
are only found where they grow. This statement 
has not unnaturally given rise to many arguments 
both for and against it, but it is now generally 
agreed to be nothing more than a piece of supersti- 
tion. The same notion exists with regard to hops, 
the idea being that there is between this plant and 
the nightingale some mysterious connecting link. 
In the ‘“ Worcester Herald” (May 17th, 1862) we 
are informed that there is a tradition that hops 
having been planted many years ago near Doncaster, 
the nightingale made its first appearance about the 
same time. To revert, however, again to the cow- 
slip. The author of ‘‘ Wild Flowers of the Year” 
tells us that he knows a copse much frequented by 
nightingales, and from which a chorus of their song 
issues in spring, but around which cowslips cannot 
be found for some miles. Mr. Jacob, however, in 
his ‘“ Flora of Devon and Cornwall,” says that with 
regard to these counties the coincidence is just. 

Most lovers of flowers generally hail with delight 
the early crocus, with its lilac or yellow blossoms, 
bidding us hope for the return of other flowers still 
more beautiful and fragrant than itself. 


‘* For thy rich golden bloom, 
Like heaven's fair bow on high, 
Portends, amid surrounding gloom, 
That brighter hours draw nigh, 
When blossoms of more varied dyes 
Shall ope their tints to warmer skies.” 


The Austrian peasants believe that the crecus 
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must only be plucked by healthy young girls or 
strong men, as it has a tendency to draw away the 
strength. It may be worthy of remark, notes Mr. 
Conway, that homceopathy prescribes crocus for 
female weakness. 

. The crocus is the flower that is associated with St. 
Valentine’s Day, and the following lines must be 
familiar to most of our readers :— 


‘¢ While the crocus hastens to the shrin 
Of primrose love on St. Valentine.” 


One species, the crocus sativus, produces saffron, a 
name derived from the Arabic Zafaran. It is used 
by the Hindoos in nervous cases; Decandolle men- 
tions its action upon the nerves. Says Mr. Ella- 
combe, ‘‘ One of the uses to which it was applied in 
the middle ages, was for the manufacture of the gold 
colour used in the illumination of missals, ete., where 
the actual gold was not used.” It was formerly 
largely cultivated in England, and the principal 
market for its sale was Saffron Walden. Our fore- 
fathers had, we are told, a great opinion of its 
cheering powers, and when a man was merry he 
was said to have ‘slept on a bag of saffron.” 
The meadow saffron (Colchicum autumnale) is very 
much like the common crocus, and may easily be 
mistaken for it. It flowers in the autumn, and pre- 
sents a showy appearance when most vegetation is 
dying off. It received its name from growing plen- 
tifully in Colchis. It is called by the French, 
‘‘ Morte aux chiens,’”’ from the notion of its being 
fatal to dogs. It is a very popular medicine for gout, 
and the hermodactyl of the Greeks is supposed to 
have been a species of colchicum. 





“SITTING FOR JOY.” 
A PICTURE OF JEWISH LIFE IN FRANCE. 


i ioe this country, if young people become engaged to 

be married, the outside world is not supposed to 
know anything at all of it until after the wedding 
day itself has been fixed. There is no kind of official 
act or ceremony connected with the promise given by 
the pair who are to become husband and wife here- 
after. In fact the official character of engagements 
in this country is in each instance what lawyers call 
a question of degree; and how often are juries 
empanelled to ‘‘truly try and true deliverance make”’ 
whether there was or was not a binding engagement 
between the two, and if there was to assess the exact 
figure of the damages to which the forsaken one may 
be entitled? They manage these things differently 
on the Continent and to some extent also in the 
United States. 

Among the Gentiles the matrimonial customs vary 
indefinitely, but among the Jews there exists one 
almost perfect uniformity. To contract a marriage, 
the consent of the parents or guardians of both parties 
is always imperative, and even the acquiescence of 
the nearest relative, such as brother and sister, is 
frequently sued for. The religious practices of the 
orthodox Jews require that prior to a man entering 
upon marriage, any brother he may have should 
draw up an undertaking in due form and in Hebrew, 
promising to comply, in the event of his death, with 
the Levitical provisions. 

As regards the preliminaries of a marriage, all the 
forms are likewise identical among the Jews, if not 





throughout the world, at least throughout Europe. 
The formal engagement, which, both in France and 
in Germany is usual among all classes, is general 
among them; and whilst among Gentiles the promise 
of marriage is only a legal form, with the Jews, on 
the contrary, it bears a special religious character. 
The Old Testament laws provide for no kind of ec- 
clesiastical act either in connection with engagements 
or solemnization of marriages; but the “hedge” 
which the Talmud has planted around Scripture in- 
cludes special forms for both, and beyond these 
popular usage has established certain practices which, 
at this day, though uncalled for by any written lav, 
obtain among the Jews in all countries. 

In contracting a marriage the bride that is to be 
has, at best, but adeliberative vote. As a rule Jewish 
marriages are arranged between the parents on both 
sides and the middle man, called Shadchin who, 
when the bargain is struck, receives his commission 
out of the marriage portion, very much the same as 
a stockbroker does in selling a lot of stocks and 
shares. The dowry of a daughter is regulated ac- 
cording to the means in each case. The special obli- 
gations regarding it are that the promise of the 
father must be made between the usual Kinjan Sudar 
(Sudar is from the Latin Sudarium), and it must be 
corroborated by the Sudar, that is, a cloth or hand- 
kerchief. ‘‘There prevails,” says Elias Tishbi, “a 
custom among us at the present time, that when one 
would buy anything, or conclude a contract, we 
should be careful to have a cloth at hand, which is 
called the Sudar. The two witnesses present take 
hold of this cloth, and the contracting parties repeat 
the words of the contract distinctly, aloud. Upon 
this each witness spreads out his mantle, and causes 
the contracting parties to seize the extreme corner of 
it, in order thus to testify that they will fulfil the 
contract.” This takes place also at Jewish betrothals. 

As soon as this ceremony is over the marriage con- 
tract is drawn up, which is called Kessubah. In the 
event of this contract being lost a new one must be 
drawn up, for without such an one a man and his 
wife may not live together for a single hour. 

In this contract stands first expressly the sum of 
money specified, which must be brought by the 
bridegroom on his marriage-day, and then the dowry 
or portion of the bride. The Nedunah, if the bride 
has not been married before, she usually receives 
from the bridegroom the double of that which is 
given toa widow. There and then the Jews have a 
custom of securing the increase of the bride’s pro- 
perty by a special instrument which is called 7o- 
sephoss Kessubah. For instance, in the marriage 
contract the bridegroom promises the bride to convey 
to her, along with the gift on the marriage-day and 
her own dowry, a third part of all his property. 
Besides this document it was the custom in olden 
times for the bridegroom to hand over to the bride a 
third bond, called the Kessubass benin dachrin—that 
is, a bond relating to the sons of the woman; in this 
it was promised that on the death of the husband 
her sons should receive the amount mentioned in the 
Kessubah, in preference to the other heirs, and that 
the surplus should be divided equally between them 
and the other heirs. 

In the Kessubah the bridegroom promises ten 
things to his future wife, amongst which are food 
and drink, clothing, medicine, etc.; release, if she 1s 
imprisoned, and a respectable burial. He also en- 
gages, if he should die first, to leave her so much of 
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his property as will support her; a free dwelling so 
long as she remains a widow; and also to provide 
support for her daughters until their marriage; and 
in the event of his dying or being separated from 
her to fulfil every stipulation in the Aessubah; and 
also, should his property not suffice for this, to sell 
the very clothing that he wears. 

When a woman becomes a widow, her mainten- 
ance must be provided for out of his inheritance, 
until she has demanded the payment of her Kessubah. 
When this has been done, the maintenar:ce ceases. 

The bridegroom must, with equal punctuality, 
receive the promised dowry. If the bride’s father 
draws back from his vow, or makes difficulties, he is 
forcibly compelled by the Jewish authorities to 
redeem his promise. A man may appropriate to 
himself certain of his wife’s gains—1, what she has 
earned by her own hands; 2, what she has found; 
3, the use of rent from her property; and, 4, her 
inheritance. In regard to the first point, the book 
Eben haeser declares that if a man were ever so rich 
and could keep any number of maid-servants, yet the 
wife ought not to be idle, because idleness would 
give entrance to all manner of evil thoughts. How- 
ever, such a woman is not bound to work all day, 
but she can measure her activity according to her 
hushand’s means. 

After all conditions have been agreed upon, a day 
is appointed on which the betrothed are “sitting for 
joy ’—+.e., to receive the gratulations of their relatives 
and friends. The practice depicted in our picture by 
M. Laby, a well-known French artist, represents 
a drawing-room of an opulent Jewish family in 
France. Most of the furniture has been taken out 
for the time being, to make room for the numerous 
visitors. The day chosen for such festivities, at least 
in France, is generally a Sunday. We have said 
young people by way of euphonism ; in point of fact, 
however, the term applies only to the young lady, 
but her intended husband is many years her senior. 
All day long a caravan of relatives, friends, and 
acquaintances is moving to and fro in the large 
apartment, some of them bringing offerings in the 
shape of flowers or fruits of the seasons; others come 
empty-handed, and thought the less of. All, from 
the richest to the poorest, are heartily welcomed, and 
the rule is, the more the merrier. The young lady’s 
mother stands by the side of the table, attired in her 
best, and serving light refreshments, such as coffee, 
wine, cordials, and comestibles, to all comers. At 
the door we see her father, apparently a rabbi, 
either by profession or in rank, receiving all the 
visitors with a hearty Salem aleichum (Peace be with 
thee), and these, on their part, reply with the phrase, 
Masel tob, which means, ‘Thine be good luck.” 
The latest arrival consists of a venerable rabbi, pro- 
bably hailing from Poland, carrying a scroll of Scrip- 
tural parchments in his hand, and one in each of his 
pockets, although he certainly looks as if he had the 
contents of all these scrolls, and a good many besides, 
at his fingers’ ends. He certainly is a man of the 
old school, but his two daughters, who accompany 
him, look strangely modernised. ‘Io judge by their 
fashionable attire and head-gear, they must have im- 
bued themselves a great deal more with the worldly 
usages of modern life than with the Talmudic lore in 
which their father excels. The venerable rabbi has 
come to lend his sacerdotal countenance to the pro- 
ceedings, and to legalise the marriage contract, which 
has been this day signed, sealed, and delivered 





between the parties concerned. Each visitor, in his 
turn, addresses the happy pair that is to be in the 
most laudatory terms they can find or they can cull 
from their mixed German, French, and Hebrew 
vocabulary. In this way the day passes on, and in 
the evening a copious repast, in which fish forms a 
predominating element, unites the members of the 
two families that are henceforth to be joined together 
by the alliance of their children. 

The Jews are not quite so numerous in France as 
they are in this country, and their number, apart 
from Algeria, is not one tithe of those to be found in 
the German empire, and scarcely five per cent. of 
those living in Austria and the territories of what used 
to be the Republic of Poland. According to the census 
of 1872, there are about 50,000 of them in France. 
There used to be nearly 100,000, but through tho 
cession of Alsace and Lorraine to Germany in 1871, 
upwards of 40,000 of them had become subjects of 
the German empire. Those at present remaining in 
France may be classed as two distinct groups—viz., 
the majority, residing north of the Loire, who hail 
originally from Poland or Germany, and all of whom 
have more or less German names, though, in many 
instances, disguised under a spelling that is supposed 
to render the German sounds by French notation, 
and thereby gives to those names a barbarous hybrid 
look. The minority, settled south of the Loire, more 
especially at Marseilles, Montpelier, and the south 
coast generally, being most of them descendants of 
those Spanish and Portuguese Jews who were ex- 
pelled from the country south of the Pyrenees in the 
reigns of Ferdinand the Catholic, Charles v, and 
Philip 1. These people have mostly preserved their 
sonorous Spanish names, such as Salvador, Bedarrid, 
and Salamanca, and they are, both by themselves 
and their Polish brethren, looked upon as the élite of 
the Hebrew community. 

It is, perhaps, chiefly by reason of their numerical 
inferiority that the Jews of France have hitherto 
kept somewhat more secluded from their Gentile 
neighbours than those of the couutries situated east 
of France. No doubt they have become French 
citizens in the full force of the term, and it scarcely 
required the assembling of the Jewish synod which 
Napoleon 1 convened in Paris seventy years ago to 
impress them with the necessity of merging themselves 
in a measure with their Christian neighbours so 
as to partake fully of the benefits accruing to the 
country at large from the French Revolution of 1789, 
by which religious equality was first proclaimed in 
Europe. Some of the leading French statesmen of 
our time are, or were, Jews. Among these may be 
named the veteran Crémieux, now life senator, who 
was a member both of the Provisional Government 
of 1848 and of 1870; M. Goudchaux and M. Fould, 
the former financial secretary under the Republic of 
1848, the latter under the Empire; General Levy, 
Superintendant of the Commissariat of the French 
Army. Others are of Jewish descent, such as M. 
Gambetta, the most rising among all public men of 
the period ; and M. Jules Simon, who was President 
of the Ministry two years ago. Yet it is certain that 
a stout partition-wall still separates them from the 
rest, and this wall is principally of their own making. 
They sedulously keep up the Jewish manners and 
customs of past ages, and even those who consider 
themselves most enlightened adhere to them almost 


-as persistently as the greatest ‘ zealots.” 
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STRIKES DURING 1878.—It will have been noticed that our 
column of ‘* Wages and Strikes” has ominously extended of 
late. Notwithstanding the depressed condition of trade, the old | termed Jingoism ; the conscription has for them no charms; 
clumsy and rough method of resorting to a strike to resist a fall | and war summons them to little else than privation, wounds, 
in wages, or to enforce a rise, has been adopted in not fewer | disease, and death. Probably few among us are so biased as to 
than 277 places and trades during the year, being ninety-six | doubt that the Russian people have been moved, during the last 
more than in 1877.—Capital and Labour. three years, by a thrill of genuine emotion on behalf of their 

enslaved and suffering brethren, rather than by “ Russian in. 
Omnipus PAssENGER OFFIcEs.—In Paris, waiting-rooms are | terests,” or appeals to pride, or the lust of territorial aggrandize- 
provided at all the omnibus stations and halting-places, where | ment.”—J/r. Gladstone. 
not only a comfortable shelter is offered to an average number 
of travellers, but where the latter also receive a numbered BERLIN AND ITs PEOPLE.—Germans are, with good reason, 
ticket for the route on which they contemplate to journey, | proud of the growth of Berlin. It has expanded with the 
where also all information needed in connection with the traffic | rapidity of an American town hard by a great river or lake. 
is obtained on inquiry. Now look how the same business is | Every visitor in recent years knows how much it has been 
carried on in London, where, by the way, the average fare is | beautified and improved. But there is a dark side of life in 
considerably in excess of the uniform fare in the French capital. | Berlin, which must not be hidden. There are complaints about 
Here we have, in rain, in terrible fogs, in severe cold as very | overcrowding ; and the condition of a large part of the popula- 
recently experienced, no other shelter than that which a street | tion is a matter of the gravest anxiety to philanthropists and 
corner will afford. When an omnibus at last appears, there is | statesmen. Statisticians tell us that every year more and more 
a rush for it by all who have been waiting, and the quickest or | of the inhabitants of Berlin live in cellars. The ancient Ger- 
strongest have the best claims for vacant seats. mans, according to Tacitus, were wont to dig subterranean caves 

for refuge in winter; and recent statistics indicate a decided 
reversion on the part of the Berliners to old fashions. Another 
the National Lifeboat Institution rendered good service in | curious change is the increase of persons who live on third 
saving life from shipwrecks on our coasts. Its long list of vessels | storeys ; they increased from 34 to 84 per cent. of the population 
aided in distress and sailors saved in shipwreck shows a total of | between 1861 and 1871. But far more important as an indica- 
471 lives rescued by the Society’s lifeboats during the year, in | tion of the pressure of life in Berlin is the striking increase in 
addition to 17 vessels saved from destruction. In the same | the number of houses without any rooms with a stove or fire in 
veriod the Lifeboat Institution voted rewards for saving 145 | them. ‘To any one who knows what a German winter in Berlin 
ee by fishing and other boats, making a total of 616 lives | is, the circumstance that there were about twice as many such 


saved last year mainly through its instrumentality. Altogether | comfortless houses in 1871 as in 1667 speaks volumes. Berlin 
since its formation the society has contributed to the saving of | has, too, more than its natural share of a shiftless, restless 


26,051 shipwrecked persons, for which services it has granted | population, blown about by every turn of industry like straw by 
980 gold and silver medals, besides pecuniary rewards to the | the wind. It has been said that as much as an eighth of the 
amount of £56,850. The character of these lifeboat services has | inhabitants is nomadic. These are grave facts, which are a key 
varied much, some having been performed curing the darkness | to much that has been said and done of late in Germany. 
of the night, others in the daytime, but nearly all have been | Poverty and misery are active proselytisers of mischievous doc- 
rendered during stormy weather, which would have prevented | trines, and men are not quick to see the fallacies of specious 
any ordinary open boat from accomplishing the rescue. Again | forms of Socialism when they are ill-fed, badly housed, and 
it is most satisfactory to know that, notwithstanding the peril | shiftless and restless. — Times Correspondent. 
| 


suits, and fighting the battle of ordinary life under hard condi- 
tions, they are little open to the evil influences of what is here 





LirEnoat Work 1N 1878.—In the year 1878 the lifeboats of 





and exposure incurred by the gallant crews, not a single life 
was lost last year from the 269 lifeboats of the society, although 


Tue Fair IstAnpERs’ PRESENT TO THE DUKE OF Coy: 
about 12,000 men were out in them on all occasions. 


NAUGHT.—The inhabitants of the Fair Isle have sent to Sheriff 
_ | Thoms, for transmission to the Duke of Connaught, as a present 
Russia, THE Czar, AND THE PgoriE.—Who and what is | on his marriage, a smoking cap, yachting cap, pair of knicker- 
Russia? Not the name of a complex and multiform society of | hocker hose, muffler, and pair of gloves, all wrought in the 
intricate configuration, such as is our own; but a vast mass, | Moorish colours and patterns peculiar to the Fair Isle hosiery. 
comparatively inorganic, still nationally young, and simple in | This special industry was taught to the islanders by the 
its forms of life. We may regard Russia, for the present pur- | Spaniards of one of the Armada ships wrecked on the coast. An 
pose, as including three elements, three forces only. First the | account of the island, its history and its people, appeared in the 
Emperor ; secondly the people; thirdly the official, aristocratic, | «* Leisure Hour” for 1878. - 
and military class: which last may be said to make up there 
what, both there and here, passes under the name of ‘‘ society.” 
Of these three factors, distinct estimates have to be formed. 
The present Emperor of Russia has, during a reign now ap- 
proaching a quarter of a century, given ample evidence of a| at Tremont Temple, Boston, under the auspices of the Peace 
just and philanthropic mind. No greater triumph of peaceful | Society, and amidst a crowd of local celebrities, with fear and 
legislation is anywhere recorded than the emancipation of the tremblin , not ill-pleased to see a goodly company before me, 
Xussian serfs, which he has effected. It is true that he gave to | and not discouraged by the decorous silence, only occasionally 
England assurances about Khiva which he has been unable to | broken, with which the assembly received my speech. I had 
fulfil. But the military measures taken against the Khan ap- | been told before I came to America that I must not expect any 
parently had in view the real necessities of peace and order in | applause, but that if any one in the audience cried out ‘ Bully 
that region, from which plunder and kidnapping had to be | for you, old hoss!’ I might consider my reputation won. I 
expelled. There is little in their accompaniments, either of | was disappointed of this articulate encouragement both at Bos- 
profit or of power, which would warrant the imputation of an | ton and New York, but on appearing on the platform of the 
unworthy motive. It is more just to ascribe the Emperor’s | Young Men’s Christian Association, in the ‘ Association Hall,’ 
original promise of entire abstention to an honourable anxiety | of the latter city, it was a gratification to find one’s remarks 
for the friendship of England, and as an over-sanguine expecta- | received pretty much as they would be in England, with warm 
tion, than to denounce as an act of bad faith a resort to force | and generous responses, There is certainly little regard paid to 
which has every appearance of reason and of justice. In the great | formalities, for the chairman seldom does more than call out 
matter of the war with Turkey, I avow my belief that the | your name by way of introduction ; and before I had considered 
Emperor was prompted by motives of humanity, which drew ad- | in what terms I should propose a ‘vote of thanks’ to him 
ditional force from the special sympathies of race and of religion. | for his ‘able conduct in the chair,’ the entire assembly had 
Justice seems to require a similar admission in regard to the | made a stampede, leaving me alone with a glass of iced water, 
Russian people. They are a peaceful and submissive race, | and a man lowering the gaslights so fast that I was afraid I 
whose courage in the field is that of a determined and uncalcu- | should have to leave my hat a coat behind me, or else sleep 
lating obedience. Domestic in their habits, rural in their pur- | in the ante-room all night.” 


AMERICAN AUDIENCES AT A LEcTURE.—Mr. Arthur Mur- 
sell gives an amusing account of his first experiences as a 
lecturer in the United States. ‘‘I stepped upon the platform 
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